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— THE OSTRICH OF SOUTH AFRICA. their pace, and before long, the coach drew up in front of 

the Village inn. This was a small house, very unlike the 
Whens hotelsofour large New England villages. Two beautiful 
comme. elm trees completely overshadowed it, and the door and 
seat, the windows were surrounded with honeysuckles and a wood- 
— bine so that the ‘* Village Inn’ presented the appearance 
- a of arysi.c cottage, built for the accommodation of the 
ome wood nymphs, rather than a substantial country tavern. 
rhich ky John, hawever, seemed assured that his master would be 
from the well accommodated here, for, telling the hostler who ap- 
: tha te paréd as soon as they stopped to hold the horses, he 
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OSTRICHES. 
In the year 1822, the writer of this paper happened to 
ey in the interior of the colony of Cape of Good 
pe, and had occasion to cross the Great Karroo, a 
desert region lying between the parallel mountain ridges 


1g and hap- 
d idle sim- 


. lady, whol of the Zwartbergen and Sneeuwbergen. This region 
The litle consists of an elevated plain or tract of table Jand, which, 
i wid with the exception of a few spots along the skirts of the 


mountain chains above-mentioned, is entirely uninhabita- 
ble from the avidity of the climate and the want of streams 
or fountains. It'is mot a sandy desert, like those of Ara- 
bia, but consists generally of a hard gravelly or clayey 
soil, much impregnated in many places with ‘saltpetre, 
and sprinkled over with a variety of low shrubs resembling 
heath. It is of considerable extent, being about three 
handred miles long by from seventy to eighty miles broad. 
Itis much frequented by ostriches, of which we saw great 
numbers, sometimes single or in pairs, sometimes in 
flocks of twenty or thirty. Near a brackish fountain, 
about the middle of this Karoo, called Rhinoceros Foun- 
tain, where we unyoked our wagons for part of a day, our 
Hottentot attendants discovered two ostrich nests. In 
the one all the eggs had been broken apparently by the 
birds themselves—such being their practice on finding 
their nests discovered. In the other nest, were twenty- 
four fine fresh eggs, which the Hottentots brought to the 
wagons by a curious mode of conveyance. Pulling off 
their leathern trousers, they tied them tight at the lower 
extremities, and then filling the two legs with the eggs 
ting them over their shoulders; and in this plight, with- 
out any notion of indecorum, presented themselves with 
geod humored smiles at the wagons, claiming as their re- 
watd an extra allowance of tobacco—a claim duly allowed. 
On this and other occasions we picked up a god deal 
ofinformation respecting the eharacter and habits of the 
ostrich, especially from an African farmer named Du Ploit, 
Who lived on the borders of the Karroo, about a day’s 
jurney from this spot, and who derived a considerable 
ittome by hunting ostriches and sending the feathers to 
Cape Town. Comparing the information thus acquired 
With that obtained in a similar way by Dr. Litchtenstein 
‘te German naturalist,) the following facts may be con- 
tidered as pretty well authenticated. 
_ The male ostrich of South Africa at the time of breed- 
tg, usually associates to himself from two to six females. 
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ing merely a shallow cavity scraped in the ground, of 
‘ich dimensions as to be conveniently covéred by one of 
these gigantic birds in incubation. A ‘most ingenious 
vice is employed to save space, and pive at the same 
‘ine to all the eggs their due share of warmth. The 
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Uf a Cent ‘ ‘tgs are made to stand each with the narrow’ end on the 
Or eed Heo of the nest and the broad end upwards; and the 
“or Fifty ‘ath which has been scraped out to‘ form the cavity, is 


*mployed to confine the outer circle, and keep the whole 
&'the'proper position, The hens relieve each other in 








The hens lay all their eggs together in one nest; the nest 








the office of incubation during the day, and the male takes 
his turn at night, when his superior strength is required 
to protect the eggs, or the new. fledged young from the 
jackalls, tiger-cats, and other enemies. Some of these 
animals, it is said, are not unfrequently found lying dead 
near the nest, destroyed by a stroke from the foot of this 
powerful bird. 

As many as sixty eggs are sometimes found in and 
around an ostrich nest; but asmaller number is more 
common ; and incubation is occasionally performed by a 
single pair of ostriches. Each female lays from twelve 
to sixteen eggs. They continue to Jay during incuba- 
tion, and even after the young brood are hatched ; the su- 
pernumerary eggs are not placed in the nest, but around 
it, being designed to assist in the nourishment of the 
young birds, which, though as large as.a pullet when first 
hatched, are probably unable at once to digest the hard 
and acrid food on which the old ones subsist. ‘The pe- 
riod of incubation is from thirty-six to forty days. In 
the middle of the day the nest is occasionally left by all 
the birds, the heat of the sun being then sufficient to keep 
the eggs at the proper temperature. 

An ostrich egg is considered as equal in its contents 
to twenty-four of the domestic hen. When taken fresh 
from the nest, as those, were which we found near Rhi- 
noceros Fountain, they are very palatable, and are whole- 
some, though somewhat heavy food. The best mode of 
cooking them is that practised by the Hottentots, and 
which we adopted under their tuition, namely, to place 
one end of the egg in the hot ashes, and making a small 
orifice in the other, keep stirring the contents with a bit 
of stick till they are sufficiently roasted; and then witha 
seasoning of salt and pepper, you have a very nice ome- 
lade. , [Penny Mag. 


Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL, 


THE ORPHAN’S CHOICE. 


It was in the Summer of 1838, that a handsome travel- 
ing carriage wound its way along a mountain road in New 
Hampshire. ‘The sun was fast sinking behind the hills, 
and the damps of evening were gathering fast. The in- 
valid occupant of the carriage, an old gentleman with a 
rich travelling cloak wrapped around him, leaned his 
head out of the window, and said, in a feeble voice, 

*§ John, how far isit to the next village?” 

** About three miles, sir.” 

“‘ Weil, drive on alittle faster. This evening air is bad 
for my lungs.” So saying, the old gentleman leaned back 
in his carriage, and a fit of coughing fully verified his 
words. 

The coachman cracked his whip, the horses quickened 





opened the carriage door, gave his arm to Mr. Dalben, 
and assisted him into the house. 


The hostess, the very pattern of a good landlady, in 


the neatest of all white caps and collars, appeared in the 
hall to receive the new comer. 

‘«Excuse me, Madam,” said Mr. Dalben, “ for com- 
ing in so unceremoniously, but | am an invalid, and anx- 
ious to escape from the evening air. Can you give me 
a comfortable room, a cup of hot tea, and some toast, as 
soon as possible? I am rather faint, and feel the need of 
rest and refreshment.” 

‘** You shall have the best our house affords, sir. And, 
if you please, I will show you a room where you can rest 
till your tea is ready, which will be in a few minutes.” 

So saying, Mrs. Franklin, this being the name of the 
kind landlady, led the way to a good sized room, very 
neatly furnished with a couch, an ample easy chair, and 
all the essentials to an invalid. 

A kind “ thank you, madam, this is just what I want- 
ed;” from Mr. Dalben, expressed his satisfaction, and, 
while the pleased landlady went to prepare the hot tea and 
toast, her guest reposed upon the comfortable couch, and 
thoughts of gratitude filled his heart. 

Meanwhile, let us give our readers some account of the 
old gentleman to whom they had just been introduced. 

Mr. Dalben was bornin England. His father, a.wealthy 
manufacturer, died, leaving two sons. The eldest, George, 
of whom we are now writing, was twenty-one years of 
age, and inherited, as was the custom, all his father’s 
property. His younger brother, Henry, then nineteen, 
a wild, headstrong youth, refusing all his brother’s offers 
of a part of the property, went to America, and there, 
while'yet. young, married a very pretty, but poor girl, 
with whom, for many years, he struggled against the iron 
handof poverty. Nor wasthisall. Death took from them 
at an early age, the children Heaven had sent. Five 
were taken, and only one, the youngest, the darling, was 
left. Little Grace, their ‘‘last and fairest” lived, but 
did not long enjoy her parents protection. Within a year 
of each other, they died, and left the little Grace tothe 
care of strangers. Her father had written once, the only 
time since leaving England, to his. brother, telling him of 
the death of his wife, and charging him if he died, not 
to let little Grace suffer. This letter was soon followed 
by another, containing the sad news of his brother’s death, 
and the promise that little Grace should be kept from 
want. Mr. Dalben, then past fifty, having no family of 
his own, resolved to come to America, to find his niece 
if possible, and make her his heiress. He accordingly 
removed to this country, and applied to the friends of his 
brother for information, concerning Grace. All that they 
could tell him was, that'a kind lady who saw the child, 
offered to adopt her, upon condition that she should have 
the exclusive right to the child. This offer was accepted, 
and little Grace had gone home with her new mama. 

It was now twelve years since Mr. Dalben first came to 
America, and, during this'time, all his efforts had been 
unavailing to find his. niece. His sorrow at this was very 
great, particularly as his health, never very good, was 
now fast failing, and he had no other relative to whom he 
could leave his great wealth. 

At the time that our story commences, Mr. Dalben was 
taking a journey through the New England States, for his 
health, which seemed to be always improved by travelling. 

Having given our readers ‘some account of the gentle- 
man to whom we have introduced them, we will return to 
the pleasant room where we left him, and where, by this 
time, the tea table is nicely spread, with all those delica- 
cies which tempt an invalid’s palate. 

A comfortable arm chair is drawn up to the table. The 
snowy white cloth, the plate of hot toast, the smoking 
teapot, and, above all, a dish of trout, just caught from 
their native brook, shows that Mrs. Franklin understands 
well how to spread a good table. But, as Mr. Dalben 


seats himself inthe chair set for him, his eye rested upon 
none of these delicacies. What is it makes him start, 
and causes his face to flush, when a momerit befoge, it 
was pale as marble? A fair young girl stands oppose 
him, and as she pours the tea, his gaze is riveted upon her 
face. There is something in the blue eye she gaiggs go 
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22 | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








meet his, which affects him strangely, and her voice, when 
she speaks, thrills like a forgotten strain of music, through 
his frame. His tea is untasted before him; the trout and 
toast are alike forgotten, and Mr. Dalben asks the abrupt 
question: ‘* What is your name, my dear?” ; 
“Grace Franklin,” replies the young girl, astonished 
and embarrassed by the question, and still more by the 
manner in which it was asked. fi : 
“Franklin!” repeats Mr. Dalben to himself in a disap- 
pointed tone. ‘Then turning to the girl, he asks, : 
‘Is the lady that keeps this house your mother?’ 
“Yes sir,” is the reply of Grace, who, still more as- 
tonished, wonders why the gentleman. does not drink his, 
tea, instead of asking questions. 





Mr. Dalben is apparently satisfied, for he murmurs to, 
himself, “It cannot be, and yet, how strong the resem- 
blance!” Still, while he does justice to Mrs. Franklin’s 
cooking, by saying he has never tasted better fish, or a bet- 
ter cup of tea, his thoughts seem very busy elsewhere, and 
after the first cup is swallowed, he rises from the table, 
and asks Grace to tell her mother he should like to see 
her for a few moments. Grace leaves the room, thinking 
Mr. Dalben the strangest old gentleman she has ever 
seen, and Mrs. Franklin immediately complies with the 
request, and enters the room with her usual smiling face. 

The first question Mr. Dalben asks seems to startle the 
good lady, who is not at all prepared for it. 

«Ts that young girl who has just left me your daugh- 
ter?” is the abrupt inquiry. : 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mrs. Franklin replies, 
“ She is the same to me as a daughter, sir, and I am her 
only mother. She knows no other.” ; 

A deeper flush than before spreads over Mr. Dalben’s 
pale face, and he says, hastily, ; 

“T have a particular reason for wishing to know the 
truth. Isshe your child? If not, how came she to be 
with you?” 

“Since you are so urgent, sir,I will tell you what 
Grace herself is ignorant of. She is not my child; I took 
her when she was three years old, and —” 

Here Mr. Dalben unable longer to remain in suspense, 
interrupts the good lady with the question, ‘‘ What was 
her name before you took her?” 

“‘Dalben. Grace Dalben,” is the reply. 

“It isshe!” exclaims the delighted listener. ‘I knew 
that eye and voice could belong to none but my broth- 
er’s child!” Then, to his wondering hostess, Mr. Dalben 
explained all the circumstances of which we have inform- 
ed our readers. 

As soon as Mrs. Franklin understood that her beloved 
adopted daughter, who for twelve. years, had been her 
comfort and companion, was indeed the niece and heiress 
of the rich Mr. Dalben, she sent for her, and with a tremb- 
ling heart told her all the truth. The eyes of Mr. 
Dalben were fixed upon Grace’to see what effect this an- 
nouncement would have upon her. She looked from her 
adopted mother to her new uncle, with an expression of 
wonder and astonishment, and seemed hardly able to com- 
prehend or believe the truth. 

At length, Mr. Dalben said, ‘‘ Grace, I have no daught- 
er nor wife; no oneto love an@ to cherish. I have a beau- 
tiful large house in B , which is empty ; many ‘horses 
and carriages, with none but myself to use them. All 
these shall be yours, if you will come and live with me, 
and be my daughter.” 

Poor Mrs. Franklin! How painfully her heart beat as 
she heard these splendid offers, and thought that a daught- 
er gained to him was lost to her. 

Grace looked at her hitherto only friend, saw the feel- 
ings she was struggling to repress, and said, while her 
beautiful face beamed with affection and gratitude, 

“No sir, I cannot go with you and leave my mother. 
She has taken care of me when no one else would. She 
has loved me, and made me what I am. I cannot leave 
her, and T-am happier here with her, than I should be in 
a large house without my mother, for such she will al- 
ways be.” 

“* You are right, my child. You have decided nobly. 
You shall not leave her. Mrs. Franklin shall go with you, 
if she will, and we will all live together. My house needs 
some one at its head. You need acompanion and friend. 
She shall be both. If she will not go, I must go back to 
my desolate home, for I would not take you from her.” 

“* Will you go, dearest mother?” said Grace, her face 
beaming with joy at this proposition. ‘‘ We shall be very 
happy together, I think.” 

Mrs. Franklin could not resist the united appeal, nor 
was willing to separate Grace from her uncle. And so 
she left the little Village Inn where ‘she and Grace had 
spent so many years, and lived with her darling in Mr. 
Dalben’s delightful mansion, where she had no reason to 
regret her kindness to the little orphan girl, many’ years 
before. M. W. D. 











History and Biography. 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History oF THE American Revo.iution.—No. 6. 
1759 to 1765. Washington’s Marriage—Peace with France—the 
Stamp Act. 








On the 6th of Jan., 1759, Washington was married to 
Mrs. Martha Custis, widow of J. P. Custis, and daughter 
of John Dandredge—a lady every way worthy of himself. 
She had two children, a son six years old, and a daughter 
four. She brought him also an addition of more than 
$100,000 to his property. , 


Before he leftthe army, Washington was elected to the 

Virginia Legislature. By a vote of the house, the speak- 
er wag directed to return thanks to Col. Washington, for 
the distinguished military services which he had rendered 
to the country. As soon as he took his seat, Mr. Robin- 
son the speaker, addressed him in behalf of the House, in 
terms so complimentary, as entirely confounded the young 
hero. He rose to express his acknowledgements for the 
honor, but was so overcome by his feelings that he could 
not speak. He blushed, stammered and hesitated; when 
the speaker relieved him, by an admirable stroke of ad- 
dress. ‘‘ Sit down, Mr. Washington, your modesty equals 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language 
that [ possess.” From this time till the beginning of the 
Revolution which was fifteen years, Washington continued 
a member of the house of burgesses of Virginia, and gave 
his attendance punctually from the beginning to the end 
of almost every session, commanding great influence from 
the universal confidence reposed in his judgment. 
He retired with Mrs. Washington to Mount Vernon, 
where he devoted himself to the cultivation of a large 
plantation, attending personally to the oversight of his busi- 
ness, and keeping all his books with his own hand. He 
associated in terms of intimacy, with the principal men 
of the country, who were often guests at his house; and 
by this and other means, he became familiar with all the 
public affairs of the colonies. He was active and public 
spirited likewise, in the affairs of the neighborhood and 
parish, and was often appealed to as an arbitrator, to set- 
tle difficulties between his neighbors; and such was the 
confidence reposed in his judgment, that generally his de- 
cision was submitted to as if it had been given by au- 
thority. i ; 

The colonies generally had been engaged in the French 
war; and this had taught them the use of arms, and in 
some measure prepared them for that resistance to the en- 
croachments of the mother country, which soon succeed- 
ed. It also showed them the necessity of a general gov- 
ernment, by means of which the colonies might unite for 
their own protection. A convention was held for this 
purpose in Albany, July 4, 1754, which proposed a consti- 
tution for a general government ; which, however, was 
defeated through the jealousy of the English minister, 
who thought it might prejudice the British sovereignty. 

In 1763, a treaty of peace was concluded with France, 
by which the Canadas and all the French territories claim- 
ed by France from the banks of the Mississippi to the 
shores of Greenland, were given up to Great Britain, as 
also many valuable Islands in the West Indies. 

For many years previous to this time, the British Gov- 
ernment had passed laws restricting the trade of the col- 
onies, which had created great dissatisfaction. Among 
them were such asthe following :—Forbidding the people 
to cut down pine trees in the forest; forbidding hatters 
to have more than one apprentice, and prohibiting the 
exportation, even from one colony to another, of hats and 
woollen goods; forbiddiag the manufacture of steel 
and certain works in iron. A very profitable trade had 
been for years carried on between the American and 
Spanish and French colonies, which afforded a market 
for the surplus products of the country, and brought a 
rich return in gold and silver, enabling the colonists to 
purchase English manufactures, and thus proving benefi- 
cial both to the mother and daughter: But this also was 
prohibited and broken up. 

These things created great disaffection; and the peo- 
ple began to form associations, in which they pledged 
themselves, so far as possible, not to purchase English 
goods; and toclothe themselves in domestic manufactures. 
This measure was embraced with enthusiasm, even by 
the richest and most opulent. Washington entered into 
it heartily ; although he had been in the habit of finding 
an English market for the products of his farm, and mak- 
ing his purchases in England. So general was the combi- 
nation in Boston, that in the year 1764, the consumption 
of British goods was diminished not less than 50,000 dol- 
lars ; which, at that time, was a large sum. ‘This be- 
came general throughout the colonies, and the merchants 
ceased to import British goods. But, instead of repealing 
the offensive laws, the British Parliament passed others 
still more oppressive. Remonstrances were made, but 
in vain: and the determination became still stronger not 
to use British goods; which proved a great injury to Eng- 
lish manufactures ; for at this time the colonies imported 
these goods to the value of not less than fifteen millions 
of dollars. At the same time, these measures tended to 
cherish and encourage domestic manufactures. In all 
these things, we may see the hand of Providence gradual- 
ly preparing the people of this country to endure the great 
struggle for independence, which was soon to follow. 
They were learning lessons of self-denial and of self-reli- 
ance, without which they could never have succeeded, in 
so unequal a contest. 

But, notwithstanding the loud complaints and deter- 
mined resistance which these laws called forth, the Brit- 
ish government, so far from repealing them, went on to 
pass others still more objectionable. If it should be ask- 
ed why they were so infatuated, we might answer in the 
words of the sacred historian, in relating Rehoboam’s 
folly, 2 Chron. 10: 15; “So the king hearkened not un- 
to the people; for the cause was of God, that the Lord 
might perform his word, which he spake by the hand of 
Abijah, the Shilonite, to Jeroboam, the son of Nebat.” 
God had determined in his wise and holy Providence to 
separate these colonies from the mother country, that he 
might here raise up a Model Nation, free from the shack- 


ment of civil and religious liberty to betried. And hence 
he sent infatuation into the councils of Great Britain. 

Hitherto, however, no direct attempts had been made 
by the British government to taz the colonies. But now, 
the power of England had arrived at such a height that it 
seemed impossible for the American colonies to resist her 
will. But this glory had been acquired at an enormous 
expense. She had just come out of along war, which left 
her in debt 657,500,000 dollars, the annual interest of 
which would be nearly 40 millions. To meet this, it be- 
came necessary to search out every object of taxation ; and 
it was argued that as much of this expense had been in- 
curred for the protection of the colonies, they should 
bear a share of the burden. ‘ This they would have done 
cheerfully, if it had been asked of them, and they had 
been left free to tax themselves. But they were not rep- 
resented in Parliament, and taxation without representa- 
tion, was considered a violation of the rights of English- 
men. The British officers, who had been entertained in 
magnificent style, by the wealthy planters of America, 
on their return, painted in vivid colors, the American 
prosperity and affluence. And this led many! to say, 
‘Shall our colonists enjoy the magnificence of princes, 
while we must dendge and consume ourselves with efforts 
to procure a s@anty subsistence 2?” 

The first attempt at taxation, was made by passing the 
celebrated Stamp Act. On the 10th of March 1764, 
Parliament voted ‘‘ That it was proper to charge certain 
stamp duties in the colonées and plantations.” «This led 
to the general discussion throughout the colonies of the 
right of Great Britain to tax the colonies; and called 
forth ‘earnest remonstrances against the measure. In 
America, all were of one mind, that Parliament had no 
right to tax them. The subject was canvassed in private 
circles, in the newspapers, and in the colonial legislatures ; 
those of Massachusetts and Virginia addressing éarnest 
memorials against it to the King and Parliament. The 
next year, when the subject came up for final action, it 
met with determined opposition, and was discussed with 
greath warmth on both sides; but finally passed Feb. 7, 
1765, 250 members voting, for, and 50 against it. The 
bill provides that all legal writings and all printed papers 
and pamphlets shall be upon stamped paper, and upon 
every sheet of stamped paper, a specified tax shall be paid 
to the British government; so that no business could be 
legally done without paying the tax. The night the act 
was passed, Dr. Franklin, who was then in London, wrote 
to Charles Thomson, ‘‘ The sun of liberty is set ; the 
Americans must light the lamps: of industry and ccono- 
my ;’’ to which Mr. Thomson replied: ‘‘ Be.assured we 
shall light torches of quite another sort.” N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


STORY OF THE FLY. 


For “‘ stAH.” 


Little boys and girls, will you listen to me, while I tell 
you my story. Iam a little fly, and though considered 
quite old by my companions, you will think me young, 
when I tell you that I have lived to see only one sum- 
mer. 

The first that I can remember of my existence, was in 
the corner of.a shelf, in a pantry, and I suppose that must 
have been my birth-place. I enjoyed myself very much 
there, (though it was rather dark,) for there were crumbs 
of cake, and cheese, and grains of sugar in plenty, scatter- 
ed by the maid, who entered the pantry several times every 
day ; these little niceties, however, which furnished us 
with food, could not have been left intentionally for our 
benefit, for I have since found, that mankind, generally, 
are not very friendly to the race of flies. 

There was a window in the pantry, the blind was al 
ways closed, but the sash was raised every day, and my 
companions came and went as they chose; some who 
went out, never returned, and frequently, stranger flies 
would come in, and feast upon the crumbs on the shelves. 

But those of my companions who occasionally returned 
to their old home, gave me such interesting accounts of 
the beauties abroad, that I decided to go and seek my 
fortune like them—it was easily done; my tiny form read- 
ily passed between the slabs of the blind, and alighted on 
the outside of the house. 

It was the first time I had ever seen the bright sun, and 
the soft breezes, and the multitude of new sounds, at once 
surprised and delighted me; again I stretched my wings, 
and, asI flew, I saw pretty flowers blooming in the fields, 
and met the sweet birds in their morning flight. 

At length, when weary with flying, I nestled down on 
the fragrant leaves of a rose which grew by the road-side, 
and composed myself to sleep; how long I thus slept, 
I am unable to say, but was awaked by a loud noise, an 
flew into the air, just as an humble bee entered the rose 
—it was his buzzing that had disturbed me. 

This, however, I did not mind, since I had escaped 
unhurt, and.so flitted on, till I found myself suddenly en 
tangled in, a kind of net, and looking around, to discover 
how to free myself, I saw a large black spider approach 
ing with all his speed ! fear gave me strength, and before 
he could reach me, I cleared myself, and was out of his 
way. 

Tos day I entered the window of a house where the 
family were at dinner, and resolved, (though an uninvite 








les of European tyranny, to give a fair field for the experi- 


guest,) to help. myself; the sugar bowl looked tempting; 
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and reminded me of the grains on the shelf at my old home. 
J was just regaling myself with the contents, when the 
sugar bowl was suddenly closed ! 

It istrue, I now had an opportunity for helping my- 
self, but the loss of light, and air, in a sultry day, was very 
unpleasant, and when, at last, the cover was lifted, I made 
my escape as soon as possible. 

But whoever eats sugar, without wanting something to 
drink ? the cream-pitcher stood near, I alighted on the 
edge, and tasted—it was very refreshing; strange that I 
could not keep my footing, but I stepped, and fell in; 
this was sad, indeed—I kicked, and struggled, and tried 
to fly, but invain; I tried to reach the side of the pitch- 
er, in orderto crawlup; at this moment, a friendly spoon 
made its appearance ; ‘‘ what troublesome things flies are,” 
said a voice just above me, as I was taken upon the spoon, 
and thrown upon the floor with such violence, that it was 
some time before I recovered sufficiently to crawl to the 
window, and dry my wet wings. 

At another time a little boy worried me dreadfully, by 
trying to catch me on the window, where he found me 
quietly trimming my wings; I had seen him pull off the 
wing of one of my companions not long before, and feared 
mine might be a similar fate if I fell into his hands, so I 
buzzed and buzzed, and danced on the glass, but could 
not get out; at last the little boy was called away, and so 
I escaped. 

The summer has passed ; now the leaves begin to fall 
from the trees, and the winds feel cold; we flies are glad 
to keep in the house. I know not where to find my old 
home, the pantry shelf, with its crumbs of cake, and grains 
of sugar, but am at present, staying in an old Jady’s sit- 
ting room; she has a warm fire made here every day, and 
I think of taking up my abode behind her Jooking-glass, 
till the winter is passed. 

Little boys and girls, you have heard my story, and let 
me assure you, that, though the flies are happy creatures, 
and have their enjoyments, they also have their troubles, 
as you have seen; therefore, will you not be kind to us, 
and if you have indulged in the cruel practice of catching 
and tormenting us, will you not at once leave it off. 

‘ Mary Ann. 


Sabbath School. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. James Inglis, of Edinburgh, who has recently made 
atour among the Sabbath Schools in the North, writes 
the following particulars to the Scottish Sabbath School 
Teacher’s Magazine :— 

“There is much more to encourage the teacher in his 
hallowed labors that will be easily credited by those who 
are always ready to say, ‘ Who hath believed our report ”” 
The interest in our cause is surely, though perhaps slow- 
ly, progressing; and I have had many individual exam- 
ples of success detailed of the most gratifying description. 
Some time time ago, in passing over a wild moor, far re- 
mote apparently from modern innovations, I was arrested 
by a childish voice sweetly singing the hymn,— 

“ There is a happy land 
Far, far war : 


It was the voice ofa little girl, and she had been taught 
the hymn at school one or two miles distant; but in that 
lone wilderness it came to my ear as gratefully asthe little 
flower to the eye of the weary African traveller. 

“In one town I visited, I found a school of about 200 
children, gathered at seven o’clock, on the Sabbath morn- 
ing ; and last winter, in Glasgow, I visited a school, in 
which about 150 girls had been brought out about eight 
o’clock in the morning, though the snow was lying on the 
streets. In a village in which, there was no Sabbath 
School some months ago, I took occasion to suggest the 
propriety of commencing one; and two or three ladies, 
who had been waiting for a gentleman to take the lead, 
resolved to delay no longer, and not without some mis- 
givings, fairly started one on the following Sabbath. I 
have since learned that it isin a flourishing condition. I 
have heard of another school, in a different town, com- 
posed of the lowest class of children, taught solely by la- 
dies; and it appears that although there are large boys 
among them, they behave remarkably well. We should 
hot be too sanguine, indeed, on the first appearance of 
success. I was told lately of a girl who was committed 
to prison when she was fourteen or fifteen years old, for 
theft. While there she was well instructed, and professed 
great penitence, as well as gratitude for the religious in- 
struction she received. After her imprisonment expired, 
she seemed to continue in the same hopeful state of mind, 
and sent for her teacher to visit her. She became un- 
well, and, during her illness, expressed the most ardent 
faith in Christ, and sure hope of everlasting glory through 
his name. She sent for her neighbors and companions, 
and, as people say, addressed them like a minister, and 
wrote religious letters—for she had. been taught to write 
in prison—to her acquaintances. She was visited by ma- 
hy pious persons, and viewed as a signal example of the 
power of the Gospel. These events occurred a few years 
ago; but alas for the goodness which is as the early 
dew! her old teacher was horror struck a few days ago, 
on entering a cell, to see the girl in prison again. She 

ad been convicted of stripping the clothes from a child. 
An incident of an opposite nature was told by a teacher : 
—One of the girls in his class, of whom he had the least 
hopes—so composedly did she seem to listen to his in- 
structions, became ill. On his going to see her, and 




















inquiring into her state of mind, what was his astonish- 
ment and delight to learn, that for three long, happy years 
she had been rejoicing in Christ! 








Religion. 








GOD IS A SPIRIT. 


*“* Mother,” said Jaspar Moulton, “I wish you would 
tell me what spirit means. ‘It says in my question book, 
‘ What is God? and then it says, ‘God is a spirit,’ and I 
want to know about it.” 

“‘T wish you would talk to us about it, mother,” said 
Marv, Jaspar’s sister, who was two years older than he 
was. “I know a little now, about God’s being a spirit, 
but I want to know a great deal more about it.” 

‘© Yes, my children,” said Mrs. Moulton, “ 1 am always 
glad to teach you concerning the character of your Heav- 
enly Father. Do you know any reason, Mary, why God 
is called a spirit?” 

“One reason is, because nobody in all the world can see 
him. He can be here: in this room, and he can be over 
to uncle Lunt’s, and at grandfather’s, and at the Sabbath 
School, and everywhere all the whole time, but nobody 
can ever see him.” 

“* Yes, that is one reason God is like a spirit, because 
a spirit cannot be seen. Can you think ofany other rea- 
son 1”? ' 

Mary was silent for a moment, and then she said, “ No, 
mother, I don’t know any other reason ?” 

“God,” said Mrs. Moulton, “ cannot be heard, and 
therefore he is like a spirit, he is constantly near us, help- 
ing us to breathe, and move, teaching us to think, and to 
reason, telling us what is right aud what is wrong, but 
we hear no sound.” 

‘“‘T can’t always think that God is close by me moth- 
er. IfI could hear or see him, shouldn’t I know it bet- 
ter ?” said Jaspar. 

‘Not know it better, my son.. The Bible asserts plain- 
ly, that God is every where present with us, and so it is 
a truth which can neither be doubted, nor denied. But 
I suppose your meaning is, that you could realize it bet- 
ter, if God had a form that you could see, or a voice that 
you could hear, you would be less likely to forget that he 
was always near you.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Jaspar, ‘that is what I mean. 
And sometimes it makes me feel almost afraid to think 
that there is One so near me, whom I cannot see.” 

“ But if you seek the favor of this unseen God, and love 
and serve him, my son, you will be thankful to think that 
he is always near you.” 

‘IT wish I could, mother. I remember, I thought I 
would begin, a good many weeks ago, when you told me 
about God’s being always near me. You did’nt call him 
a spirit that time, and I did’nt know then, that he was a 
spirit, because nobody ‘could see or hear him.” 

“No. Ihave only told you a little about God yet. I 
I hope to teach you something new of his character every 
day, There are other reasons why God is called a spirit, 
which I will explain to you at another time. Now I must 
leave you, to write a letter.” [Ch. Watchman. 








Benevolence. 








REGRET. 


“If you will stay by the poor woman, Lizzie, I will 
go into the shop yonder, and procure some oatmeal. Af- 
terwards I can easily kindle a fire, and make her some 

ruel.”” . 
. These words were spoken in a low tone by Mary to her 
cousin, as the two were together in a small and scantily 
furnished room of an old house. 

The two girls had been induced to visit it by the 
representation of the village physician, who had called 
there the preceding evening. He had found a sick wo- 
man surrounded by three or four little children, and des- 
titute even of the most common comforts. The patience and 
sufferings of the invalid had most powerfully interested 
his sympathies in her favor. She was the wife of an Irish- 
man, who had recently left his own country to seek em- 
ployment in America. On arriving at the village of D. 
she was taken suddenly ill, and her husband hired the 
small room which has just been mentioned. As she be- 
came better, he found that his small stock of money was 
nearly exhausted, and after leaving her as comfortably 
provided for as his limited means rendered possible, he 
set out on foot to proceed to a town about twenty miles 
distant, where a new railroad was building, and where he 
had been told that he would doubtless find employment. 
After his departure, the poor woman struggled hard to 
keep up her spirits, and recover her health; but over- 
exertion and anxiety, together with the want of suitable 
nourishment, soon reduced her to the low state in which 
she had been found by the physician. He immediately 
despatched some temporary aid from his own house, and 
determined the next morning to interest some of his pa- 
tients in her behalf. He had however received an early 
call to attend a sick person several miles from the village 
which had disconcerted his plan. But just after he had 
started in obedience to the summons, he saw Mary, who 
accompanied by her cousin, was enjoying her usual morn- 
ing walk. He stopped his horse, and briefly described 
the scene which he had witnessed, after which Mary 
promised immediately to go to the relief of the sick 
woman, 


On arriving at the room, the cousins found her consid- 
erably refreshed by ‘“‘a good night’s sleep,” as she ex- 
pressed it, and which was doubtless to be attributed to the 
wholesome nourishment which the good doctor had pro- 
vided, and to the kind encouragement with which he had 
soothed her anxiety. She was still in bed, and Mary, 
after procuring the oatmeal kindled the fire, and soon had 
the gruel boiling. After providing a nice bow! full for 
the invalid, she and Elizabeth began to dress the children, 
which operation being over, Mary taking from her purse 
a few pence, directed the oldest, a bright little boy of 
about seven years, to goto a neighboring farm house for 
some milk. She then set on the table, the good sweet 
bread which had been furnished by the physician, and 
when the milk had arrived, the children set down to their 
breakfast in great glee. ‘Then promising to send some 
one who would relieve the sick woman from all necessity 
for exertion, she, accompanied by her cousin, left the 
house. 

As Mary on their way home engaged a stout good na- 
tured girl to stay a few days with her couutrywoman, 
promising to pay her well. for her. services, Elizabeth 
thought with a sigh of the contents of her own purse 
which she had so thoughtlessly squandered away. And 
many times afterwards, when Mary from her own funds 
was procuring many little comforts, which the convales- 
scent so often need, did she chide her own heart for her 
selfish extravagance. And when she witnessed the im- 
passioned gratitude of the warm-hearted Irishman, when 
he returned for his wife, when she glanced at the moisten- 
ed eye and quivering lip with which he thanked his wife’s 
preserver, as he called Mary, she resolved never more to 
diminish unnecessarily her means of benefiting her fel- 
low creatures. Y. 


Morality. 
TAKING A RIGHT STAND. 


‘The way is, my boy, the way to do is, take your sTaND 
RIGHT in the first place.” 

** And stand by your stand,” added Richard. 

“Just so!” and the sad expression of grandfather’s 
face for a moment, passed away to one of pleased appro- 
bation, as he looked down upon the yellow haired bo 
at his feet. “Just so! you knew the little broo 
yonder,” the old man nodded towards it, “‘ you know the 
brook.” 

“* Yes, sir,” answered Richard briskly, jumping up on 
his feet, for he knew the brook and loved it too; he thought 
it was a queer question. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I know the brook 
weil enough,” 

** You see how the water runs down.” 

** Fast and quick !’’ exclaimed Richard, going and look- 
ing over into the gulley. 

‘* Easy enough, don’t it? down, down!” 

“Yes, sir, it rather go than not; it skips along from 
stone to stone,” and Richard smiled over the brook, ‘‘ car- 
rying everything along with it, except now and then a 
great stone stops it.” 

Grandfather left his bench, and walked up to the brink 
of the gulley. 

“You see that rock there,” he pointed to one with his 
staff. 

- “O yes, that is the great one, that if it foams and dash- 
es and splashes ever so much, maddening and scolding 
as you know howit does after the rain, grandfather, car- 
rying all the little rocks before it, that one never moves 
—that rock won’T! it won’t budge any how! and I don’t 
believe all the rains in the world can make it.” And 
Richard looked up very decidedly. Grandfather had 
heard the children talk about it before, when they used 
to run and see what changes the rains had made in the 

ully. 

: Phat rock seems to have taken a stand, don’t it, 
Richard?” 

“Yes, sir, answered he, looking from the rock up into 
his grandfather’s face, ‘‘ yes, sir, it’s taken a stand, hasn’t 
it!—and won’t be moved—taken a stand?” repeated. 
Richard, his eyes glistening as if a new thought. had 
struck him. 

“Tt has, has it not, Richard?’ again asked the grand- 
father. 

“Yes sir, it has, I am sure it has and noruine will 
move it!” 

* Just so, I want you to stand, my boy—firm as that’ 
rock—doing wrong will carry you down, fast and easy, 
just like waters, down! down! and if you don’t want to 
be carried down, you must take a stand just like that rock 
—take a stand and keep iT,” and grandfather brought his 
cane firmly down upon the gravel, “if Micah had done 
so, he would not be where he now is—no—no!” and 
grandfather sighed ‘‘no—no!” 

Richard looked down with intense interest upon that 
rock ; ‘it’s taken a stand!” repeated the boy, “just as 
I must, and if the waters come ever so much it won't 
move, ‘so I must take a right stand, and keep it;” and 
he never perhaps, watched the boiling, scampering brook, 
with such eagerness; as he looked he was almost afraid 
it would go; no, there it stood, as if it neither heard nor 
felt their gargling or their gushing. 

| Mrs. Knight's “ Richard Harvey.” 























Spare Minutes.—Some one hastruly said, ‘‘ Spare mi- 
nutes are the gold-dust of time. They are the gaps through 
which temptations find the easiest access to the garden of 











the soul.” 
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Editorial. 








THE ELIZABETH ISLANDS. 


I should like to take my young friends through a brief narra- 
tive of a visit recently made to regions of which most of them 
know but little. You will see by the map, that across Buzzard’s 
Bay, in the south part of Massachusetts, there stretches a chain 
of Islands, some half a dozen in number, varying in size and 
importance. A ramble over them may not prove uninteresting. 

“ Boatman!” gaid I, to an old man, familiar as a duck, with 
all these waters, “just set me over to Naushon yonder, as soon 
as you can, for I have some distance to pass to day.” We were 
soon at the wharf on the opposite side of the channel which 
separates the island from the main land. With a very efficient 
walking stick in one hand, and a valise in the other, full of some 
of the choicest publications of the American Tract Society, 1 
leaped upon the little wharf, and under a warm and bright sun, 
went on my way. A walk of three-fourths of a mile brought 
me'to the farm house connected with the ‘Mansion House;” 
and @ moet kind and welcome reception from the household, 
cheered me in my walk. 

Let me here drop a word about this beautiful Island. It is 
seven miles and a half long, anda mile and a quarter broad, 
and contains a little more than five thousand acres. On an em- 
inence commanding a most extensive view of delightful scene- 
ry, stands the Masson House, the summer residence of Wm. 
W. Swain, Esgq., of New Bedford, who with J. M, Forbgs, Esq., 
of Boston, are the present owners of the Jsland. These enter- 
prising gentlemen are doing much to develope its agricultural 
résources, and to beautify and improve it inevery respect. From 
some of the eminences of this Island, extensive prospects are 
enjoyed. As you look South, that great high-way uf the North- 
ern coasting trade, Vineyard Sound lies at your feet, sprinkled 
over with passing vessel’ uf every description. At the south- 
ern boundary of the Sound, six and eight miles distant, lies the 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard, dotted with farm-houses, dimly 
seen in'the distance, and terminating in that bold, beautiful 
and romantic cliff, known as Gay-Head. It has this appella- 
tion from the gaiety of the colors of the immense clay banks 
that Compose that head-land, and which offered a splendid scene 
as they are struck by the rays of the afternoonsun. Northward 
and westward, opens that broad and beautiful sheet of water— 
Buzzard’s Bay. The various villages which line its coasts are 
prominent points in the out-line; New Bedford especially, by 
the number and, snowy whiteness of its houses, being a chief 
object in the beautiful picture. 

“Here is a horse wagon and driver,” said my kind host, “to 
take you to the end of the Island.” A pleasant ride of five or 
six miles brought us to Robinson’s Hole, a narrow inlet, the 
water boundary of Naushon. 

At my call, the ferry-man stopped his team in his field, and 
with “a pull all-together,” we launched his boat, and a half 
hours navigation brought us to Pesque, another of the Elizabeth 
Islands. ‘To a question about books, my boatman said, “We 
read anything here we can get, and read books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, backward and forward, and through and all over; 
for books are scarce here, Ican tell you, stranger.” So I gave 
him the opportunityof making acquaintance with several. valu- 
able books of the Tract Society. 

On Pesque there are but two families. The Island is about 
a mile in length, and halfa mile wide. Not atree upon it. Is 
used chiefly for the grazing of sheep. My walk across it, brought 
mé to Qaick’s Hole, an inlet where the tide, runs with great. vi- 
olence. It is nearly or quite a mile wide, and is often passed 
d. vessels bound into or out of Buzzard’s Bay. A call to some 

ay-Head Indians passing in a boat brought me their aid in 
crossing the channel, which separates Pesque from Nashauwe- 
na. The sun was fast declining, and os I designed reaching 
the westernmost Island that night, a brisk walk from the shore 
brought me to a nan who at once launched his boat, and after 
darkness had fully shut in, I stepped ashore upon Cuttyhunk. 

This is the westernmost Island of the Elizabeth Islands, I 
passed the night at the Light-House, sharing the cordial hospi- 
tality of the kéeper, Mr. W. W. Goss. There are four families 
on the Island, and a more secluded spot can hardly be found on 
the Eastern coast of the Atlantic. No regular mails ever reach 
this spot, All the communication of the islanders is by way of 
New Bedford, and this, though frequent in Summer, yet in the 
Winter is often, forslong periods, cut off. A cordial weleome 
was given me in, every house, and great interest manifested 
in obtaining books of the Tract Society, On the highest emi- 
nence of the Island is a Pilot’s house, where a watch is kept for 
vessels bound in; on the discovery of which these enterpris- 
ing men make all haste, dashing through the roughest seas, to 
sééure the demand of pilotage, a boon sharply contested with 
them by numerous competitors along the coasts. 

But steps are to be retraced’along this chain of Islands to- 
wards home: A few minutes sail, landed me on Nashauwena 
again, but here a heavy North-east gale “ fetched me up,” for 
two days; neither of the two boatmen on the Island being wil- 
ling to put out in the teeth of such a tempest. The delay gave 
a.good opportunity for patience and grace, not too common in 
our world; as also to learn,more than I had known before of 
island life. “ You do not often have preaching here,” said I to 
amother. “Preaching!” said she. “No, sir. There is my 
son, eight years old ; he never heard a sermon nor saw a meet- 
ing house in his life.” 

It is well to look up these secluded regions of our coast, and 





among the twelve families on whom I called in my tour, I found 
the most cordial thanks for a visit they thus received. Few are 
their religious privileges, and numerous are the temptations, es- 
pecially to Sabbath violation, and particularly in Summer, when 
these Islands are visited on pleasure excursions. There are 
here and there devout disciples of Christ—those who make 
their influence felt on those around them, and who, in the ab- 
sence of regular Christian privileges, yet keep devotion’s sacred 
flame burning in their bosoms. , 

A tour among these islands furnishes one with some of the 
most delightful specimens of sea-scenery that can be found in 
the world. The noble Bay, the spacious Sound, the open Ocean, 
the numerous Islands, vessels of all description, passing in all 
directions, the dimly seen villages on the continent here and 
there; that beautiful appendage of coast scenery, the Light 
House, all these conspire to fill the eye of the observer with 
pleasure, and should fill his heart with adoration toward’ Him 
who “ holdeth the seas in the hollow of his hand, and taketh up 
the isles ‘as a very little thing.” Viator. 


Darietp. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY PRAYER. 
That most excellent man, the. late Dr. Hyde of Lee, wrote as 
follows to one of his sons, on the subject of filial subordination, 
and the influence of family prayer in promoting it :— 


“It was my study to impress on the minds of my children a 
spirit of subordination, and to be known as the head of the fam- 
iy. Lnever kept a rod in my house, yet I would have my chil- 
drenobey me. | presume you have no recollection, of my ever 
correcting you, but you were taught to mind ‘me early, before 
you had numbered two years. In guiding iny children, I was 
greatly aided by the daily return of the inorning and evening 
sacrifice, which you never knew me to omit... in this service 


you ought to engage, if you mean'to have a well regulated 
family.” 














———_"—_——. 


THE BOY THAT SMOKES. 


What shall we say of the boy that smokes ? Shall we pronounce 
any judgment upon him? Shall we say that he is acquiring an 
evil habit ? that he is becoming a slave to a master, who, by and 
by, will be very cruel to hin; that he is on the high read to 
dandyism; that heis beginning to be profligate with bis money, 
&c. Oh, that this were the worst! What say the druggists, 
who know the stimulating effects of tobacco? One and all, 
that it often proves the first step to drunkenness. “ No young 
mati,” says Dr. Alcott, “ who uses tobacco, in any shape what- 
ever, is or can be safe. He is apt to be thirsty, and water 
never ‘satisfies. Tobacco smoking feeds the love of strong 
drinks in two ways—first by creating a morbid thirst, and second, 
by impairing the appetite for food and indirectly encouraging 
him who uses it to seek for that strength which food should give 
him in the use of extra stimulants. Let the friends of temperance 
—temperance men above all the rest, beware of tobacco in every 
form.” ‘Take care, then, temperance boys, how you get that 
filthy thing, a cigar in your mouth. Abhor and detest it, for it 
is poison and death, [Youth's Temp. Advocate. 

es 


TEARING OPEN THE ROSEBUD. 


Certainly one of the signs of “these bad times” is what I 
call tearing open the rosebud. We seem anxious to leave as 
little time as possible, between childhood and womanhood. We 
eut short by every means in our power, that precious season 
when the mind is gradually opening to the cares of life, and by 
books and company we often hurry our children into those cares, 
before we have prepared them how to conduct themselves un- 
der them. 

— 


PRUDENCE. 

The man who takes care of his earnings is far more respect- 
ed than he who squanders all in “riotous living.” So with the 
young lady. Although she may spend her last dollar in the 
purchase of a new dress or a costly shawl, and follow the whims 
of fashion as closely as does the fashionable belle who has thous- 
ands at her disposal, she cannot make people believe. she is 
richer than she is really is; and is more likely to,incur suspicion 
as to her rectitude of character, and to keep away such young 
men as make good husbands, from her society, than if she lived 
prudently and dressed plainly. 


———+>———_ , 
ANECDOTE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


_ The very ingenious and amiable Bishop Berkley, of Cloyne, 
in Ireland, was so entirely contented with his income in that di- 
ocese, that when offered by the Earl of Chesterfield (then Lord 
Lieutenant) a bishopric much more beneficial than he possessed, 
he declined it, with these words: “I love my neighbors, and 
they love me; why then should 1 begin in my old days to forin 
new connections, and tear myself from those friends whose kind- 
ness is to me the greatest happiness I enjoy?” He acted in 
this instance, like the celebrated Plutarch, who being asked why 
he resided in hig native city, so obscure and'so little, “I stay,” 
said he, “ lest it should grow less.” 
_——p~——— 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Hope writes the poetry of the bey, but memory, that of the 
man, Man looks forward with wt but backward with sighs, 
Such is the wise providence of God. The cup of life is sweet- 
est at the brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper, and 
the dregs are made bitter that we may not struggle when itis 
taken from out lips. 


SOeaey ey 


WONDERFUL SAGACITY. 

When the crowd of fashionables was greatest at an exhibition 
of animais, a girl, who had fed the elephant with sundry cakes 
and apples from her bag, dtew owt her ivory card’ case, which 
fell unobserved in the sawdust of the ring. ‘At the close of the 


ring-performances, the crowd opened to let the elephant pass to 
his recess, but instead of proceeding, as usuual, he turned aside 
and thrust his trunk in the midst of a group of ladies and gentle- 
men, who, as might be expected, were so much alarmed that 
they scattered in every direction. ‘The keeper at this moment 





discovered that the animal had something in his trunk. Upon 
examination, he found it to be the young lady’s card case, which 
the elephant had picked up, and was only seeking out the fair 
owner. 

> 


BREAKFAST. 


Breakfast has been famed as one of the most delightful of 
meals, And 60 it is to persons who meet one another in all the 
bloom and freshness of the morning toilette, but certainly not to 
those who come down stairs with all the marks of haste and 
carelessness; hair poked up in any fashion, gowns unhooked, 
shoes down at the = or other signs of neglect, either in male 
or female attire. The consciousness of this makes the party un- 
comfortable, or indifference to it is accompanied with surliness 
or unamiability. In nine cases out of ten a defect of character 


betrays itself in the dress, and we may take it as an index of |: 


the disposition. 
aan SS ee 
A female martyr when on the rack, bade her persecutors do 
their worst, for she was resolved to die, rather than lie, 


Poctry. 


THE STARS. 
CHILD. 

Now the cheerful sun is gone, 

And dark night is hastening on, 
Countless stars are twinkling —— 
O’er the heavens they shed their light, 
Stars that shine not through the day, 
Mother, tell me whence come they ? 


MOTHER. 

Through the day, and through the night, 
Shine those wonders fair and bright ; 
But when dawns the rising sun 

Proudly o’er the horizon, 

All these lesser lights wax dim, 

Yield their glory up to him, 

As the taper’s feeble light, 

Lost in the intense sunlight. 

Thus, my child, the holy throng 

Round God’s throne, who blend in song, 
Though exalted, pure and high, 

As the stars in yonder sky, ° 
In his presence prostrate fall, 

He their light, their life, their all, 

And while loud their’ praises ring, 

Veil their heads with radiant wing. 
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CHILD. 

Mother, look along the sky 

Where the bright stars gleam on high ; 
Thousand thousands meet your sight, 
Glimmering with glorious light; 

Why so many ? mother tell, 

You say God does all things well. 


MOTHER, 

Yes, my child, our God, whose power | 
Points the lightning, paints the flower, 
Guides the comet, curbs the swell 

Of old ocean, all things well 

Doth indeed ; and we behold 

Nature’s wonders all unfold 

Power and goodness, vast and free, 
Attributes of Deity. 

Thus from east, south, west and north, 
Countless stars are shining forth ; 
Impress of his power they bear, 

Loud proclaim his guardian care. 

He who thus displays his power 

Bids us wonder and adore; 

He whose love shines pure and bright 
Through the watches of the night, 
Asks our love; say, shall we dare 
Scorn his grace, despise his care, 
Reckless of his gathering frown, 
Rashly bring his anger down; 

Or choose light, and life, and love, 


Peace on earth, and joy above? [S. S. Adb. 
| Serene 





TM BUT A STRANGER. 


I’m but a stranger here, 
Heaven is my home; 
Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home: 
Danger and sorrow stand 
Round me on every hand ; 
Heaven is my father-land, 
Heaven is my home. 


What though the tempests rage! 
Heaven is my home: 

Short is my pilgrimage ; 
Heaven:is my home: 

And time’s wild wintry blast 

Soon will be overpast ; 

I shall reach home at last: 
Heaven is my home. 


Therefore I murmur not; 
Heaven is my home: 

Whate’er my earthly lot, 
Heaven is my home. 

And F shall surely stand 

There at my Lord’s right hand: 

Heaven is my. father-land, 
Heaven is my home. 
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